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INTRODUCTION,. 


HE scenes at PERSTIEID have been examined by 
men of; ſuch distinguiſhed taste, and the various 
beauties, with which the place is ſurrounded, pointed 
out by them with ſuch ability, that in their deſcription 
the Stranger will find PHY te ni abit: of 
„, ar nf or ned bf 
No rer, of the kingdom has been more the objet of, 
general curioſity, nor ſeen with greater pleaſure, than 
this we are now ſpeaking of; ſor the grandeur and va- 
riety which here. preſent themſelves, are Peculiar to 
this place. 


- 5 
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The ingenious Mr. Tide 8 to whom 
Pcnsrreio is fo much indebted for its Preſent decoration, 
gave every aſſistance which Art could add to Nature ſo 
adorned: but, as Mr. Grid juſtly obſerves, | © little 
«+ was left for him but to open walks and views, thro' 

the nn to the various objects around them, which 

he 
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INTRODUCTION. 
dhe hath ſhewn; under different forms, to great 


advantage.“ 


That he—whoſe taſte improved the ſcene, and whoſe 
politeneſs anti hoſpitality Jo greatly enhanced; the plea- 
ſure to the Traveller of viewing it—fhould during life 
have continued the Poſſeſſor of ſo charming a reſidence, 
every generous heart will naturally wiſh ;—but, from a 
liberality too great for his circumſtances, he was doom'd 
to make atonement by a 255 confinement in the 


Kings Bench. „ „ e 117 4 


Surely 4 . 5 vill regret 5 ad of 
fortune, on reading the following 1 cen is 
copied from a publication of laſt October: Id; 
„THE Chepstow Hunt was to begin on ths 22d, 
„Mr. Sutrn, Prefidetit. This gentleman ſucceeded 
** poor Var. Moxrrs, at PrRxSTIELD, whom Shenstone; 
4 among a *thoiifantl other people, envied - wliom poor 
«old Thicknese, x more finned against than ſinning. 
e relieved !—and whom ſome of lis nearest rich rela- 
tions Teſt deſolate, and ſent bim nothing but an inju- 
« rious dole of broken victuals when his high heart was 
** breaking !—and in the Kings bepch-priſon ; he who 
** communicates this article, $a hum taking in A PETTY. 
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ARTHUR YOUNC' * 


$6 r Weeks Tour through the Southern, Counties 
of England and Wales.” 


[* your 25 i "Dito PERSFIELD, you go 

from Chepſtow up the Monmouth road (un- 
leſs you go by water, which is a pleaſant ſcheme 
1 and paſs directly to the houſe.“ 


„This Work being publiſhed in 1772, while the eſtate v was in Mr. 
Monkis's poſſeſſion, confiderable alterations have been made in the 
walks n Mr, Surru, ſince that time. 


1 We 


2 PERSFIELD. 

We were ſhewn to an adjoining part of the 
garden, which conſiſted of ſlopes and waving 
lawns, having ſhrubby trees ſcattered about them 
with great taſle, and ſtriking down a ſhort walk to 
the left, came at once to a little ſequeſtered ſpot, 
ſhaded by a fine beach tree, which commands a 
landſcape, too beautiful for pencil to paint. 


This little ſpot, over which the beach- tree 
ſpreads, is levelled in the vaſt rock, which forms 
the ſhore- of the river W YE, through theſe 
grounds: this rock, which is totally covered with 


a ſhrubby under wood, is almoſt perpendicular 
from the water to the rail that encloſes the point 


of view. One of the ſweeteſt vallies ever beheld 
lies immediately beneath, but at ſuch a depth, | 
chat every object is diminiſhed, and appears in 
miniature. This valley conſiſts of a complete farm, 
of about forty incloſures, graſs and corn fields, 
interſected by hedges, with many trees; it is a 
peninſula almoſt ſurrounded by the river, which 
winds directly beneath, in a manner wonderfully 
romantic ; and what makes the whole. picture per- 
fect, is its being entirely ſurrounded by vaſt rocks 
and precipices, covered. thick with. wood down.tg- 
the very water's edge. The whole is an amphi- 
5 theatre, 
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theatre, which ſeems dropt from the clouds; com- 
plete in all its beauty, 


From thence we turned. to. the, left, through. a 
winding walk cut out of the rock; but with wood 
enough againſt the river to prevent the horrors, 
which would otherwiſe attend the ; treading on 
ſuch a precipice : after paſſing through a hay-field, 
the contraſt to the preceding views, we entered 
the woods again, and came to a bench encloſed 
with Chineſe rails in the rock, which commands 
the ſame valley and river, all fringed with wood; 
ſome great rocks in front; and juſt above them 
the river Severn appears, with a boundleſs proſ- 


pect beyond it. 


A Ittle further, we meet with another bench, 
incloſed with iron rails, on a point of the rock 
which is here pendent over the river, and may 
be truly called a ſituation full of the terrible ſub- 
lime: you look immediately down upon a vaſt 
hollow of wood, all ſurrounded by the woody 
precipices which have ſo fine an effect from all the 
points of view at PERSFIELD ; in the midft appears a 
ſmall, but neat building, the bathing-houſe, which 
though none of the leaſt, appears from this enor- 
mots height, but as a ſpot of white, in the midſt 

£ 1 of 
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of the vaſt range of green: towards the 0: Tights is 
ſeen the winding of the river, 


From this ſpot, which ſeems to be puſhed for- 
ward from the rock by the bold hands of the 
Genius of the Place, you proceed to the temple, 
a ſmall neat building on the higheſt part of theſe | 
grounds; and imagination cannot form an idea of 
any thing more beautiful than what appears full to 
the ſight from this amazing point of view. You - 
look down upon all the woody precipices, as if in 
another region, terminated by a wall of rocks: 
juſt above them appears the river Severn in ſo pe- 
culiar a manner, that you would ſwear it waſhed 
them, and that nothing parted you from it but thoſe 
rocks, which are in reality four or five miles dis- 
tant. This deception is the moſt exquiſite I ever 
| beheld, for viewing, firſt the river beneath, then 
the vaſt rocks riſing in a ſhore of precipices, and 
immediately above them the noble river, as if a 
part of the little world immediately before you: 
and laſtly, all the boundleſs proſpect over Glo- 
ceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire, are, together, ſuch 
a bewitching view, that nothing can exceed it, 
and contains more romantic variety, with ſuch 


an apparent junction of ſeparate parts, that imagi- 
nation 
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nation can ſcareely conceive any thing equal to 
the amazing reality. The view to the right, over 
the park, and the winding valley at the bottom of 
it, would, from any other ſpot but this, be _— 
remarkable fine. 


The iN bod FRG to the cold hank, is 
cool, ſequeſtered, and agreeable. The building 
itſelf is exceſſively neat, and well contrived, and: 
the ſpring which ſupplies it, plentiful and trans- 
parent, You wind from: it up the rock; but 
here, I muſt be allowed juſt to hint a want; if 
any thing can be wanted in ſuch a ſpot as Pzrs- 
FIELD. This walk from the cold bath, is dark 
and rather gloomy, breaks and objects are rather 
ſcarce in it; the trickling stream you have juſt 
left, puts one in mind of a caſcade, which would 
be here truly beautiful, but does not appear 
throughout all the walks of PPRSTIELD. On the 
left towards the valley, there is a prodigious hol- 
low filled with a thick wood, which almoſt hangs 
beneath you; from the walk, an opening down 
through this wood, might eaſily be made, with 
juſt light enough let in, to ſhew to advantage the 
guſh of a caſcade; to look backwards, aflant upon 
— an object, would be infinitely pictureſque, 

amidſt 
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amidſt the brownneſs of this hanging grove, I know 
not whether water could be brought there; but if 
it could, never was there a fituation for viewing 
it to ſuch advantage, 64 


Paſſing on, there are two breaks, which open 
to the valley in a very agreeable manner. You 
are then led through an extremely romantic cave, 
hollowed out of the rock, and opening to a fine 
point of view. At the mouth of this cave ſome 
ſwivel guns are planted ;: the firing of which occa- 
lions a repeated echo from rock to rock in a moſt 
ſurpriſing manner. Nor muſt you paſs without 
abſerying a remarkable phenomenon, a large oak, 
of a great age, growing out of a cleft of the rock, 
without the leaſt: appearance of any earth. Pur- 
ſuing the walk, as it riſes up the rocks, and 
paſſes by the point of view first mentioned, you 
arrive at a bench, which commands a view deli- 
cious beyond all imagination: on the left you loox 
down upon the valley, with the river f winding 
many hundred fathom perpendicular beneath, the 
whole ſurrounded by the vast amphitheatre of 
wooded rocks; and to the right full upon the town 
of Chepstow ; beyond it the Severn's windings, and 
a eb * bounding the whole. 


a. When- 


PERSFIELD! - 


| Whenever you come to PERsFIELD, rest yours 
1 ſelf ſome OT helievs mum 
is a Capital view. 


From thence an agreeable walk, ſhaded on one 
ſide with a great number of very ſine ſpruce firs, 
leads you to an irregular junction of winding walks, 
with many large trees growing from the ſeques- 
tered lawn, in a pleaſing manner, and figures by 
contraſt: to what preſently ſucceeds; which is a 
view, at the very idea of which, my pen drops 
from my hand. The eyes of your imagination 
are not keen enough to take in this point; which 
the united talents of a Claude and a Pouſin would 
ſcarcely be able to ſketch. Full to the left; ap- 
pears beneath you, the valley, in all its beauty, 
ſurrounded by the rocky woods; which might be 
called (to uſe. another's expreſſion), a coarſe fal- 
vage of canvaſs around a ſine piece of lawn. In 
the front, riſes from the hollow of the river, a 
prodigious wall of formidable rocks, and immedi- 
ately above them, in breaks, winds the Severn, as 
if parted from you only by them. On the right is 
ſeen the town and caſtle, amidſt a border of wood, 
with the Severn above them; and over the whole, 
as far as the eye can command, an immenſe proſ- 


pect 
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pect of diſtant country. I leave your imagination 
to give the colours to this mere n which i is 
all I can attempt. | 


The ſloping walk of evergreens, which leads 
from hence, is remarkably beautiful in proſpect; 
for the town and country above it appear perpe- 
tually varying as you move; each moment preſent- 
ing a freſh picture, till the whole is loſt by deſcend- 
ing. You next meet with the grotto, a point of 
view exquiſitely beautiful ; 1t is a ſmall cave in the 


rock, ſtuck with ſtones of various kinds; copper, 


and iron cinders, &c. You look from the ſeat in it 
immediately down a ſteep ſlope on to a hollow 
of wood, bounded in front by the craggy rocks, 
which ſeem to part you from the Severn. in breaks; 
with the diſtant country, ſpotted with white build- 
ings above all; forming a landſcape as truly 
pictureſque as fas. in 2 the world. 


The winding * 1 which leads from the grotto, 
varies from any of the former; for the town of 
Chepſtow, and the various neighbouring objects, 
break through the hedge, as you paſs along, in a 
manner very beautiful: paſſing over a little bridge 
which is thrown: acroſs a road in a hollow way 
Py through 
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through the wood, you come to an opening upon 
a ſcoop of wood alone, which being different from 
the reſt, pleaſes as well by its novelty, as its ro- 
mantic variety. Further on, from the ſame walk, 
are two other breaks which let in rural pictures ; 
the latter opens to a hollow of wood, bounded 
by the wall of rocks, one way, and letting in 
a view of the town another, in an exquiſite taſte. 
The next opening in the hedge (I ſhould tell you, 
by the way, that theſe breaks and openings are 
all natural, none /tifly artificial ), gives you at one 
ſmall view, all the pictureſque beauties of a natu- 
ral camera obscura; a bench which is thickly ſhaded 
with trees, in a dark ſequeſtered ſpot, from which 
you look aſide through the opening to a landſcape, 
which ſeems formed by the happieſt hand, of de- 
ſign, it is really nothing but catching a view of acci- 
dental objects. The town and caſtle of Chepſtow 
appear, from one part, riſing from romantic ſteeps 
of wood, in a manner too beautiful to expreſs; a 
ſmall remove discovers the ſteeple, ſo dropt in the 
preciſe point of taſte, that one can ſcarcely believe 
it real, and not an eye- trap. Soon after a large 
break opens a various view of the diſtant country; 
and not far from it another, which is much wor- 
thy of remark ; you look down upon a fine bend 
* A WO 


* 
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of the ver, winding to the callle, which appears 
here romantically ſituated ; the oppoſite bank is 
a ſwelling hill, part overrun with gorſe and rub- 
biſh, and part cultivated incloſures: this differ- | 
ence in the ſame object, is here attended with 
emotions not consonant ; the wild part of the hill 
fuits the reſt of the view, and agrees with it in 
the ſenſations it raiſes, but the cultivated part 
being incomplete, and unlike the beautiful farm, 
at the bottom of the before-mentioned amphi- 
theatre, which f 18 entire, has a bad effect. Was 
the whole well cultivated and lively, being rather 
diſtinct from the reſt of the landſcape, | it would 
bare a much better effect. 


"The laſt point, and id perhaps i is equal to 
moſt of the preceding, is the alcove. From this 
you look down perpendicularly on the river, 
with a cultivated ſlope on the other ſide. To the 
right is a prodigious ſteep ſhore of wood, * winding 
to the caſtle, which, with a part of the town, 
appears in full view, On the left is {een a fine 
bend of the river for ſome diſtance, the oppdlite 
ſhore of wild wood, with the rock appearing at 
places in riſing cliffs, and further on to the ter mi- 
nation of the view that way, the valt wall of rocks 


80 
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so often mentioned, which are here ſeen in length, 
and have a ſtupendous effect.“ On the whole, 
this ſcene 1s ſtriking. 


About a mile beyond theſe walks is a very 
romantic cliff, called the Wind Cliff, from which 
the extent of proſpect is prodigious ; but it is moſt. 
remarkable for the ſurpriſing echo, on firing a 
piſtol or gun from it. The exploſion is repeated | 
five times very diſtinctly from rock to rock, often 
ſeven; and if the calmnefs of the weather hap- 
pens to be remarkably favourable, nine times. 
This echo is curious. Beyond the cliff, at 3 miles 
diſtance, 18 Fare ABBEY t a venerable ruin, 


In this range of rock, are twelve large projections over the river, 
like baſtions, which the country people have dignified with the names 
of the TweLve ArosTLEs; and a thirteenth, ſtanding ir. the ſame row, 
having a ſlender ſtone upon the ſummit of it, about five feet in height, 
they denominate Saint PETER's T hum, — 2 


+ The rivers Beech and Wye; the towns and caſtles of Chepſtow, 
Thornbury, and Berkley; the ſeveral counties of Brecon and Gla mor- 
gan, in Wales; Monmouthſhire, Herefordſhire, Worceſterſhire, Glou- 
ceſterſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Devonſhire, in England, are 
contained in this proſpedt; eſteeme.l one of the moſt extenſive and 
beautiful inland views in the kingdom, 


t A Deſcription of which (on the plan of this work), may be had 
of Mr. Grruxx, Tintern; and Mr. Geonce, the BeavrorT Azus Ix x, 
Chepſtow ; alſo of Mr, Watkins, Beaufort Arms, MoxwmouTa. 
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ftuated in a romantic hollow, belonging to the 
Duke of BeavrorT, well worth your ſeeing ; and 
. is the end of the PERSFIELD entertainment. 


adn the whole, it exceeds any aa of the 


kind I have ſeen. In point of ſtriking pictureſque 


views, in the romantic ſtile,  PeErRsF1ELD' is exqui- 
ſite. The cultivated incloſures, forming the bot- 
tom of the valley, with the river winding round 
them, and the vaſt amphitheatre of rocks and 


pendent woods which wall it in, to ſuch a ſtupen- 
dous height, is the capital beauty of the place, and 


the owner has fixed his benches, &c. in thoſe 


points of view which command it in the happieſt 


manner, with the utmoſt taſte : Nothing can be 
more truly pictureſque than the appearance which 
the Severn takes in many places, of being ſup⸗ 
ported and bounded by the wall of rocks, though 
four miles diſtant ; this effect is beyond all imagin- 
ation ſtriking. In reſpect to the extenſive proſ- 
pes, the agreeable manner in which the town, 
caſtle, and ſteeple are caught, with. the rocks, 


woods, and river, taken in themſelves, other 


places are equal; but when they unite to form the 
landſcapes I have juſt mentioned, J believe they 


_ pever were equalled. 


Throughout 
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Throughout the whole of theſe walks, it is 
evident that Mr. Morrx1s meant them merely 25 
an aſſiſtance to view the beauties of Nature; as a 
means of ſeeing what Nature had already done to 
his hands, and without a ſtrong. defign of deco- 
ration or ornament. Every thing is in a juſt taſte ; 
but as I have been particular in ſpeaking of all the 
beauties of PrRSFTIEL D, I. muſt be allowed to hint 
a few circumſtances wanting to render it complete. 
But do not imagine J mean in the leaſt to diſap- 
prove the taſte of the ingenious owner; by no 
means; I am not certain that it would be poſſible 
to add what I am going to mention ; but I minute 
them merely that your idea of PErsFIELD may be 
exact; and that you may not miſtake any general 
exceptions -I have made ule of, to imply beauties 
| ren are not here. 


The" rer Wert, which runs at the bottom of 
the walks, is an infinite advantage; but it is by 
many degrees inferior in beauty to a freſh water 
one, which keeps a level, and does not diſplay a 
breadth of muddy bank at low water; and the 
colour is very bad; it has not that tranſparent 
darkneſs, that filver-ſhaded furface, which is, of 
itſelf, one of the greateſt beauties 1 in Nature, and 

would 
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would give a luſtre inexpreſſibly elegant among 
theſe romantic PRES: 


© Cascapes are likewiſe much wanting. In ſuch 
ſleeps of wood, and embrowning hollows, that 
have a pleafing ſolemnity, nothing has ſo glorious 
an effect, as breaking unexpectedly upon a caſcade, 
guſhing from rocks, and over-hung with wood. 
There are many ſpots in the PERsFIELD hollows, 
which would. point. out in the ſtrongeſt manner 
the beauty of ſuch 5 a | 


Laſtly, There is a Want of contraſts ; for the 
general emotions which ariſe on viewing the rocks, 
hanging woods, and deep precipices of PeRsF1ELD, 
are all thoſe of the ſublime : and when that is the 
caſe, the beautiful never appears in ſuch bewitching 
colours, as thoſe it receives from contraſt : to turn 
ſuddenly - from one of theſe romantic walks, and 
break full upon a beautiful landſcape, without any 
intermixiure of rocks, distant proſpect, or any 
object that was great or terrible, but on the con- 
trary, lively and agreeable, would be a vaſt improve- 
ment here; and I venture the remark the rather, 
becauſe thoſe views at PERSFIEL D, which are 
beautiful, are all intermixed with the ſublime: 

the 
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the farm beneath you is ſuperlatively ſo; but he 
precipice you look down from, the hanging woods, 
and the rocks, are totally different. The ſmall 
break, however, through the hedge, which 
catches the town and steeple, is in this taste; but 
even here, ſome large rocks appear. 


Small elegant buildings, in a Veht and airy taſte, 
riſing from green and gently ſwelling ſlopes, 
with ſomething moving near them, and ſituated 
ſo as the ſun may ſhine full upon them, viewed 
ſuddenly from a dark romantic walk, have a 
charming effect. But it muſt strike every one 
who walks over Prxsrizlp, that the: fines: ſeats, 
tc. are ſeen rather too much before you ſtep into tem: 
they do not break upon you unexpectediy enough- in 
many of them you ſee the rails, which encloſe 
them on the brink of the precipice, at a ſmall dis- 
tance before you enter. What an effect would 
the view from the Grotto, for instance, have, if 
you entered it from behind, through a dark zig- 
zag narrow walk! 

Excuſe theſe hints, which I throw out with great 
reluctance ; for PersFIELD, notwithstanding theſe 
trifles, is a place full of wonders, and will yield 
you amazing entertainment. 


[Thus FAR MR, YOUNG. ] 


| ot TO; THE READER. 4 


[ "Mr. YOUNG's Tour, from which the att 
| ing. account is extracted. being ſcarce and out of 
| print, it was not procured till after the rest of the 
work was put to preſß. It is not of any conſequence 


| as to the place it occupies, but it is neceſſary to 
remarxk it, to account for the e of. Pages 
| Which follow it. F 3 
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Prgsrirto is not a large place: the park 
contains about three hundred acres; and the 
houſe ſtands in the midſt of it. On the ſide of the 
approach, the inequalities of the ground are gentle, 
and the plantations pretty ; but nothing. there is 
great : on the other fide a beautiful lawn falls pre- 
cipitately every way into a deep vale, which ſhelves 
down the middle ; the declivities are diverſified 
with clumps and with groves; and a number of 
large trees ſtraggle along the bottom. This lawn is 

] 1 encom- 
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2 PERSFIF L D. 
encompaſſed with wood : ind through the od Ire 


walks, which open beyond it upon "thoſe romantic 
ſcenes which ſurround the park, and which are the 
glory of PersF1ELD... The Wre runs immediately 
below the wood; the river is of a dirty colour; 
but the ſhape of its courſe is very various; wind- 
ing firſt in the form of an horſe- ſhoe, then proceed- 
ing in a large ſweep to the town of Chepſtow, and 
afterwards to the Severn; The banks are high hills; 
in different places ſteep, bulging out, or hollow on 
the ſides ; rounded, flattened, or irregular at top ; 
and covered with wood, or broken by rocks. They 
are ſometimes ſeen in front ; ſometimes in perſpec- 
tive; falling back for the paſſage, or cloſing behind 
the bend of the river; appearing to meet, riſing 


above, or ſhooting out beyond one another. The 


wood which encloſes the lawn crowhs an extenſive 


range of theſe hills, which overlook all thoſe on the 


oppoſi te ſhore,” with the country which appears 
above o or between them; and winding themſelves 


as the tiver Winds, their tides, all rich and beauti- 


ful, are alternately exhibited ; and the point 8 
view in one ſpot becomes am object: to the next, 


In many places the pri racial fidtare' 6 cott 
2 rock; in length a 3 of a mile, perpen- 


dicular, 


284 mm” bs 6 
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dicular, high, and placed upon a height. To reſem- 
ble rains 3s common to rocks; but no ruin pf any 
ſingle ſtructure was ever equal to this enormous 
pile: it ſeems to be the remains of a city; and 


other ſmaller heaps ſcattered about it, appear to be 


fainter traces of the met extent, and Rrengthen 
the ſimilitude. | 1 504.3 501 
It ſtretches 27 the brow which. terminates 


the foreſt of Dean; the face of it is compoſed of 


ienenſe blocks of ſtone, but not rugged: the top 
is bare and une ven, but not craggy.; and from the 
foot of it, a declivity, covered with thicket, ſlopes 
gently towards the Wye, but in one part is abrupt- 
ly broken off by a ledge of leſs rocks, of a different 


hue, and in a different direction. From the grotto 


it ſeems to riſe immediately over a thick wood, 
which extends down a hill below the point of view, 
acroſs the valley through which the Wye flows, 
and up the oppoſite banks,” hides the river, and 


continues without interruption to the bottom of 


the rock; from another ſeat it is ſeen” by itſelf 
without even its baſe ; it faces another, with all 
its appendages about it; and ſometimes the fight 
of it is partially intercepted by trees, beyond which, 
at a diſtance, its long line continues on throes all 


me openings between them. 
A 2 Another 
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| Another capital object is 
THE CASTLE OF CHEPSTOW, 

a noble ruin, of great extent; advanced to the 
very edge of a perpendicular rock, and ſo imme- 


diately rivetted into it, that from the top of the 


battlements down to the river ſeems but one pre- 
cipice: the ſame ivy which overſpreads the face of 
the one, twines and cluſters among the fragments 
of the other; many towers, much of the walls, and 
large remains of the chapel are ſtanding. Cloſe te 
it is a moſt romantic wooden bridge, very ancient, 
very: groteſque, at an extraordinary height above 
the river, and ſeeming to abut againſt the ruins at 
one end, and ſome rocky hills at the other. The 
caſtle is so near to the alcove at PerseIELD, that 
little circumſtances in it may be diſcerned; from 
ather ſpots more diſtant, even from the lawn, and 
from a ſhubbery on the ſide of the lawn, it is dis- 
tinctly viſible, and always beautiful, whether it is 
ſeen alone, or with the bridge, with the town, 
with more or with leſs of the rich meadows which 
lie along the banks of the Wye, to its: junction 
three miles off with the Severn. A long ſweep of 
that river alſo, its red cliffs, and the fine riſing 
country in the counties of Somerſet and Gloceſien, 
Mana terminate the 6 | 


Maſt 


Moſt of the hills about PER SPIEL D are full of 
rocks; ſome are intermixed with hanging woods, 
and either advance a little before them, or retire 
within them, and are backed, or overhung, | or 
ſeparated by trees. In the walk to the cave, a 
long ſucceſſion of them is frequently ſeen in gab . 
ſpective, all of a dark colour, and with wood in the 
intervals between them. In other parts, the rocks 
are more wild and uncouth; and ſometimes they 
ſtand on the tops of the higheſt hills; at other 
times down as low as the river; they are home 
objects in one ſpot ; and aa e ond in the back. 
n of another. | 


The GEEY concur | with the bid to comes the 
ſcenes of PeRsFIELD romantic; the place every 
where abounds with them; they cover the tops 
of the hills; they. hang on the ſteeps; or they fill 
the depths of the vallies. In one place they front, 
in another they riſe above, in another they fink 
below the point of view: they are ſeen ſometimes 
retiring beyond each other, and darkening as they 
recede; and ſometimes an opening between two is 
cloſed by a third at a diſtance beyond them. A 
point, called the LOVER's LEAP, commands a 
continued ſurface of the thickeſt toliage, which 

over- 
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overſpreads a vaſt hollow ne, ander- 


e 


* the Chineſe ſeat, the courſe of the Wye 11 
in the ſhape of a horſe- ſhoe; it is on one ſide en- 


cloſed by a ſemi- circular hanging wood; the direct 


ſteeps of a table-hill ſhut it in on the other; and 
the great rock fills the interval between them: in 


the midſt of this rude ſcene lies the peninſula form- 


ed by the river, a mile at leaſt in length, and in 
the highest state of cultivation: near the isthmus 


the ground riſes conſiderably, and thence deſcends 


in a broken ſurface, till it flattens to the water's. 
edge at the other extremity. The whole is divi- 
_ det] into corn- fields and pastures ; they are ſepara- 


ted by hedge-rows, coppices, and thickets; open, 


_ clumps and ſingle trees stand out in the meadows ; 


and [houſes and other buildings, which belong to 
the farms, are ſcattered amongst them: Nature fo 


cultivated, ſurrounded by Nature ſo wild, compoſe 


a . ly landscape together. 


The communications between theſe foveral 
points are generally by cloſe walks ; but the covert 


ends near the Chineſe ſeat ; and a path is afterwards 


conducted ugh. ihe upper park to a ruſtic 
temple, 
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temple, which over. looks on one fide ſome of the 
romantic views which have been deſcribed, and on 
the other the cultivated hills and rich valleys of 
Monmouthſhire. To the rude and magnificent 
ſcenes of nature now ſucceeds a pleaſant, Fertile, 
and beautiful country, divided into encloſures, not 
covered with woods, nor broken by rocks and 
precipices, but only varied by eaſy ſwells and gen- 
tle declivities, yet the proſpect is not tame; the 
hills in it are high; and it is bounded by a vaſt 
ſweep of the Severn, which is here viſible for 


many miles together, and receives in its courſe the 
Wye and the Avon. 


From the temple a road leads to the Windcliff, an 
eminence much above the reſt, and commanding 
the whole in one view. The Wye runs at the 
foot of the hill ; the peninſula lies juſt below ; the 
deep boſom of the ſemi-circular hanging wood is 
full in ſight ; over part of it the great rock appears; 
all its base, all its accompaniments are ſeen ; the 
country immediately beyond it is full of lovely hit 
locks; and the higher grounds in the counties of 
Somerſet and Gloceſter riſe in the horizon. The 
Severn ſeems to be, as it really is above Chepſtow, 


three or four miles wide: below the town it 
7 ſpreads 
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ſpreads almoſt to a ſea; the county of Monmouth 
is there the hither ſhore; and between its beautiful 
hills appear, at a great diſtance, the mountains of 
Brecknock and Glamorganſhires. In extent, in 
variety, and grandeur, few proſpects are equal to 
this. It comprehends all the noble ſcenes of Prxs- 
FIELD; encogupeltd by ſome of the fineſt Ae 
„ LR vio 10 ooiionrg 
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CHEPSTOW. 
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EXTRACTED FROM 
rr 1538 H ns; 
« Tour to the West of England.” 


* * 


WHEN we left TIN TERN ABB Ev, after a 
difficult acceſs, thro' a narrow and rough lane, to 
the ſummit of the hill which leads to CErs Tow, 
the contraſt was moſt wonderful; from the narrow 
confines of the wildeſt dell, and the ſecluded haunts 
of monaſtic ſolitude, to the vaſt expance that here 
burſts upon our view: towns, villages, ſeats and 
woody lawns, with the noble Severn rolling to the 
ocean, and thoſe iſlands called the Holmes, are the 


objects of this ſublime ſcenery. « a9 
B Between 
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Between this f Chepſtow ſtands Prana, 
famous for the much admired walks of the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Mon RIs, which we now viſited. This 
place originally belonged to the Rous's; was bought 
by Mr Moxs1s, and beautified moſt conſonant to 
the natural endowments of rock and water. He 
enjoyed it till within theſe few years, moſt hoſpi- 
tably inviting all company to ee of its in- 
imitable delights, 


Since Mr. SmiTH has occupied the place, the 
pleaſure grounds have been kept up in the ſame 
elegant taſte, and the public indulged with the 
gratification of ſeeing them, as when IE belonged 
to Mr. Mors1s,” 


Many pleaſing additions have been made, which 
nct only ſhew the views to greater advantage, but 
ſome of the ſerpentines, which rendered the walk 
too long, have been thrown into ſtrait lines, for 
; the RO of vil tors. 


* 


The firſt 1 view we had alter entering this ſcenery 
of enchantment, was a pleaſing ſight of CHE PS TO 
Casi E, cliſſs, &c. Alſo Lax cor cliffs, and the 
broad Severn beyond. The next opening we be- 


held a wonderful dip of oo feet perpendicular into 
the 
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the Wye, whoſe waters were not ſo agreeable and 
lucid as above, where the briny waves of ocean 
had not adulterated them. We next came to a 

ſweet point called the Pleaſant View, truly deſcrip- 
tive of its name. Next from a bench, Lax cor 
woods and rocks were moſt majeſtic and fine, the 
river winding nobly underneath; oppoſite the cave 

are bow railings with a ſeat, which if we compare 
the works of nature with thoſe of art, may be 
called a front box of one of the compleateſt theatres 

in the univerſe; the whole appears from hence x 

perfect circular theatre, marked out by the ſur- 
rounding wood - fringed cliffs. Here wants no 
painted canvaſs to expreſs its ſcenery, nature's 
ſweet landſcape is quite enough, and inſtead of an 
artificial ſky depicted over our heads, the blue vault 
of heaven hangs ſublime and lovely. Returning 
from this, we aſcended on a path above the cave 
which leads to a ſimilar box to the one deſcribed, 

that is called the Lover's Leap. Having taken a 
final view of the ſcenery from this tremendous. 
precipice, we were conducted to the corner of the 
adjacent field, where ſtands the Temple, command- 
ing a moſt glorious. proſpect in an oppoſite direc- 
tion; the conflux of the Wye and Severn, the 


Briſtol] Channel opening into the main ſea, the 
B 2 | Boks 
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ſmoke of that great city on the oppoſite ſhores, 
interſperſed with ſnow-white houſes, &c. while the 
reflection of the ſetting ſun gilded their windows, 
that ſhone like real fires; theſe, together with 
other diſtant proſpects of ſtupendous hills on the 
Welch coaſt, 'the abrupt rocks, immenſe woods, 


and all the ſofter beauties of improvement, con- 
ſpire to render PrRSTIELD a ſcene that fills the 
breaſt with delight and admiration above all 


others. 


CHEPSTOW. 


Cnrrsrow is a Saxon name, and ſignifies a 
market, or place of trading; in Britiſh it is called 


- Kaſwent, or Caſtelh-Gwent. It is a place of no 
great antiquity, and many affirm that it had its 
origin not many ages paſt, from the ancient city 


Venta, which flouriſhed about four miles from 
hence, in the time of Antoninus, who. calls it 


Venta Silurum. Which name (fays Camden) nei- 
ther arms nor time has been able to conſume; for 
at 


\ 
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at this day it is called CAE RW ENT, or the city 
Venta. But the city itſelf is ſo much deſtroyed, 
chat it only appears to have once been, from the 


ruinous walls, chequered pavements, and Roman 
coins. | 


About two miles below is the famous paſſage 
over the Severn at BRAchLEY to AvusT, on the 
oppoſite ſhore. Aus was formerly called Aus r- 
Crive, from its ſituation on a high craggy cliff. 
At this place happened once as ſtrong an inſtance of 
Wisdom triump hing over Folly, as the annals of 
hiſtory can produce. Walter Mapes who wrote five 
hundred years before Camden, thus deſcribes it : 
«« EnwaRD the elder, lying at AusT-CLive, and 
LEoLiNn Prince of Wales at BETHESLEyY, or Brach- 
LEY, when the latter would neither come down toa 
conference, nor croſs the Severn, Enward paſſed 
over to LEoLIN ; who ſeeing the King, and know- 
ing who he was, threw his royal robes upon the 
ground (which he had prepared to fit in judgment 
with), and leaped into the water breaſt high, and 
_ embracing the boat, ſaid, Moſt wiſe King, 
your humility has conquered my pride, and your 
wisdom triumphed over my folly ; mount upon that 
A which I have fooliſhly exalted againſt you, ſo 
ſhall 
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ſhall, you enter into that country, which, Your 


goodneſs hath at this day made your own,” and. 
ſo taking him upon his ſhoulders, he made him fit 
upon his robes, and joining hands did homage | to 


him.” 


CnErsrow is a neat little port, for moſt of the 
places on this river, where their commerce ſeems 
to center; the tide is very high and impetuous, 
riſing, I ſuppoſe, greatly beyond any other in the 
kingdom, commonly about forty feet at the bridge, 
which tho” built of timber looks noble, being 70 
feet from the ſurface of the water; in January 
1738, we were told the water roſe conſiderably 
above this height, which did very great damages to 
this and the neighbouring country. Half the bridge 
is in Gloceſterſhire, ſo that it is ſupported at the 
expence of both counties. The town is ſituated 
on a ſweet declivity facing the wide expanſe of the 
Severn, We retired to reſt, the room was back- 
ward,, and the window unguarded by a curtain 
looked that way. 


At earliest twilight of the morn I woke, 
And from my -pillow ſaw the God of day 
Stand tiptoe on the eaſtern mountain tops,” 


Waiter in the air dim miſts and n hung. 
Cloathing 
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| Cloathing the diſtant hills and winding vales, © 
Upon the gentle radiance of his face © NL 
My raviſh'd'eyes with eaſe and pleaſure dwelt. 
But ſoon his cheeks diſplay d a brighter gion: biet 
His kindling beams by gradual aſcen n 
Gain d double vigour. Now the airy trooss 
Perciev d the glitt ring rays, like pointed ſpeas 
Diarxting froni heav n to earth, and inſtant fled. 


No longer could one view, with eye direct, Ps 
The dazzling glories of his mighty ſphere. £ = 1 
The radiant day ſeem d conſcious of its God: 8 


All nature mil d; the roſy tribe of fruits. 
gh 'Bending their parent trees to kiſs the ground,” 33701 

- Imbib'd the genial warmth ; pleas d Vaca 28285 | 
His ſea- green ſtreams deep murmuring beneath” 

The hanging bowers and glittering rocks; while bid 


Ihe rougher Severn ſtretch'd his arm beſtrewd 


With ſhining fails, to the capacious ocean. 


$494 


Thus loſt in admiration's magic charms, 


I gladly caught that fleeting precious time, * 
Ihe cool, the fragrant, and the peaceful hour, = 3 
«To meditation due and facred ſong,” _ 

Which others ſacrifice in fond embrace 

Of downy ſlumbers, ſoporific death, 

And paid my tribute due to that great Source, 

Who thus illum'd the world, and, the paſt eve, 
Had grac'd with all the ſplendor of his beams, 


I The full luxnriance of fair Pzrs21eL»'s ſcene, | | 


The curious traveller's wonder and delight! 
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After breakfaſt we viſited the ruins of this mag- 
nificent caſtle, boldly placed upon a huge rock 
waſhed. by the Wr; the whole looks: of laſting 
ſolidity, and is made beautifully pictureſque by the 
numberleſs evergreens, &c. that hang about its 
walls. It was rebuilt about 380 years ſince, by 
Gilbert Earl of Pembroke. This Gilbert, ſur- 
named Strongbow, ſecond ſon of Gilbert de Clare, 
| having ſolicited Henry I. to beſtow on him lands 
in Wales, had committed to him the van of the 
army, when that king threatened to deſtroy all 
North Wales and Powiſland, and poſſeſſin g the whole 
dominion of Striguil (now Cuxrsrow), was made 
Earl of Pembroke by King Stephen, 1138. His ſon 
Earl Richard left a daughter, his heireſs, who 
carried theſe eſtates, with the Earldom, to William 
Marſhall, whoſe five ſons enjoyed this honor ſuc- 


ceſſively, and all died without iſſue, Of the two 


laſt the former died at Gooderiche Caſtle 1 246 . 
the latter at Striguil Caſtle ſoon after. The ſiſter 
and coheir married, Hygh 0G, Earl of Nor- 


folk. 


Sir William Herbert, Knt. a faithful adherent to 
Edward IV. having reduced divers caſtles, forts, 
and towns in Wales, of Henry Duke of Exeter, 

Jaſper 
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jaſper Earl of Pembroke, and James Earl of Wilt- 
ſhire, to obedience, had a grant of their eſtates, 
amongſt which was much that belonged to the an- 
cient earls of Pembroke, in conſequence of which 
he was created Earl by that title. He died poſſeſſed 
of the caſtle of CupesTow and other 1 poſſes- 
ſions hereabouts. All theſe with the Barony of 
Herbert, of - Chepſtow, Ragland, and Gower,” the 
daughter and heir of his ſon, carried to Charles 
Somerſet, (a fon of HENRY BEAUFORT, third 
Duke of Somerſet), created afterwards” Earl of 
Worceſter, from whom they have deſcended to 
the preſent Duke. But this has been many years 
under à leaſe of lives, and the elderly perſon who 
ſhews it is the laſt; ſhe was born here, where ſhe 
ſtill reſides in comfortable apartments, and makes 
a good ſubſiſtence by the fruits of the garden, 
peaches, &c. which are plentiful on theſe warm 
walls when other places fail. In one of the towers 
we ſaw a room, where Harry Martin, one of the 
twelve judges who ſat to condemn Charles I. was 
afterwards confined for 27 years, and then died 
there. From the leads above, we had an extenſive 
and fine v view. hs 
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THE. Caſtle of Chepſtow ſtands.on a high rock ; I; 
CET ee eee fe- e TR 2 th 
waſhed by the river Wye, near its influx into the gr 
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Its area, or ite, 5 is faid to rent Sn acres of 
ground. It conſiſis of three courts ; the fecond ji is 
converted i into a Kitchen garden. Here e are ſeveral ba 
buildings particularly the Chapel, which, was once! 
very large and much, or rnamented ; ;, It was three tin 
ſtories high, as is evident from tlie marks of the cit! 
joiſts and floors, and in the uppermoſt are the re- Ca 
mains of a fire-place, Within the chapel alſo are | 
55 twelve 


twelve large niches, with ſemicircular arcltes over 
them, formed in the walls. Their ſeats were 
chair high above the floor of the room. The uſe 
of them is not very apparent, unleſs we might be 


permitted to imagine, that they were intended for 


the twelve Norman adventurers, who might pro- 
bably do their firſt: ſervices in this caſtle, for the 
lands which they had newly conquered in Glamor- 
ganfhire, © 25 


Great attention ſeems to hee been beſtowed 3 in. 
fortifying. 1 the entrance, which lies through two 


lofty towers on the eaſt fide ; for, helides a ſtrong 1 


latticed door. the croflings of which are faſtened 
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with, iron bolts, within, and covered with iron f 


plates, on the outſide there was port- cullis, whoſe 
groove is ſtill to be ſeen, Ty. two large. round 
funnels in the top of the arch, for pouring down 
melted lead or ſcalding water, and alſo a machi- 
colated. or projecting arch beyond all, and a chink 
on a ſmall projection on the ſouth, de of fi. 


gate, at about the height of a man,; 10 bas 214 ; 


4 


pal 


The caſtle Teems to have been built at the ene 


time with the town, to which it was a kind of 
citadel, but by whom, or when, neither Leland, 
Camden. nor any of the topographical writers 

an C2 mention, 


|= 
| 
| 
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mention. Stowe, indeed, in his Annals, attributes 
the building of the Caſtle to Julius Cæſar, a ſuppoſi- 


tion too glaringly abſurd to merit ſerĩous confutation. 


Probably it was built by ſome, of the earls of 


Pembroke. Camden thinks it of no great anti- 


quity; , — « for ſeveral affirm, ays, he; and not 


EE 4 


paſt from the ancient Venta, which, flouriſhed | 


about four miles from hence, in the time of Anto- 
ninus, who calls it Venta Silurum, as if it s 
their chief clty, which neither a arms nor time have 
been able to conſume; for at this day it is calleg 
Kaer-went or the city of Venti.“ But the city | 


itſelf is ſo m ich deſtroyed by the one or the other, : 


that it only ap ppears 'to have once been, from the 
ruinous walls, the chequered. pavements, and the 
Roman c. coins. HE | 
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Erin) in his Itinerary, thus Jeſctibes it; "hs 


« The tone of Chepſtowe hath bene very ſtrongly 


wablled? as yet doth appere. The waulles began | 
at the ende of the great bridge over Wye, and fo 


came to the caſtle, the which yet ſtandeth fayr 


and ſtrong, not far ſrom the ruin of the bridge. 


In the caſtle ys one tqwer, as I herd fay, be the 


name 9h Lenze. The town hath now but one 


* "PEAS paroche 


* 
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paroche chirche: the cell of a blake mouke or 
or two of Bermundscy: near London was. lately 
there a e % great part of cumpace Ons 


144 + 4 


gardens.” a 1148 T Fir = 03) TFT. *? * DOY 


This place formerly pally to 5e CLARES, 
earls of Pembroke, who were likewiſe called 
eatls of Strichul, from a neighbouring caſtle of 
that name, wherein they dwelt. The laſt of theſe, 
Richard, ſurnamed strongbow, on account of his 
ſkill in archery, was the firſt who gained a footing 
of the Engliſh in Ireland; by his' daughter it de- 
volved*to the Bigots, and is now by deſcent! the 


property « of the N er of Brau. patty 


In the trouble under Charles J. this'town nat: ) 
caſtle were garriſoned for the king, and, accor- 
ding to Ruſhworth, in October 6, 1645, Colonel 
Morgan, governor of Gloceſter, at the head” of 
three hundred horſe, and four hundred foot, and 
aſſiſted” by the Monmouthſhire men, with little 
difficulty made himſelfmaſter of the town, and then 
ſent the following ſummons to Colonel Fitzmorris, 
an Triſhman, ' governor of the caſtle. Lo 


3 ' - 5 , Ä 
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am commanded by his | Excellency 8 Sir Tho- 
4 Fairfax, 10 demand this caſtle for the uſe of 


„tlie King and Parliament,” whichT require” of 


you, and to lay down your arms, and accept 


9 


« both, to you and your ſoldiers, if you obſerve. 


«-this ſummons; and: further, you are to conſider, 
of what, nation and religion you are, for, if you 
refuse this ſummons, you exclude, yourſelf from 


* METCY, and are to expect for. yourſelf-and..ſol- - 


diers, no better than Stinchcombe quarter.“ 


« I; expect your ſudden; anſwer, and te, 
« thereunto, ſhall reſt your friend. 
0 Thomas Moncax.h 


CHEPST OWE; Odber 6, sar 20 f ode hl 
7⁰ 0 wich Colonel Fitemorris ant this af, N 
<6 "SIR, a c CL . T4066 


Fes 


* 10 1 have the fame tes h to keep this dalle 
« for. my maſter, the King, as you to demand it 
6 for General. Fairfax; and until my en be 
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75 notuithlanding my —— and menaces pe my 5 


Stinchcombe was a place where the Parliament complained of Prince 
Rupert, for putting their men to the ſword. 


„ tirpation, 


— 
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«« tirpation, continue in my reſolution, and in my 
«« fidelity and loyalty to my King. As to Stinch- 

combe quarter, I know not what you mean by 
it, nor do depend upon your intelligence fur 
1 relief, which in any indigence I aſſure e 

0 10 in * ee I reſt, your ſervant, 

8 0 21 FAHm CO BY ROBERT — 
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e quarter you give me and my ſoldiers, 
«1 refer to the confideration of all foldiers, when 
Jam conſtrained to ſeek for any.” 


| Notwithſtanding this reſolute anſwer, four 2 
aſter he ſurrendered upon articles, himſelf * 
his garriſan becoming priſoners of war. 


From the ſame authority it appears, mat anno 
1648, abqut the beginning of May, this caſtle was 
ſurpriſed by Sir Nicholas Kemiſh, Mr. Thomas 
Lewis, and other active royaliſts, who, in the 
abſerice of the governor, Colonel Hewes, by 
means: of a correſpondence with ſome in the caſtle, 
in the. night obtained poſſeſſion of a port; uhen 
notwithſtanding one Cautrell, an officer' of the 
garriſon, with ſome ſoldiers, retreated to a tower, 
where they for a; while attempted a defence, it 
was taken, and Captain Herbert, with. the gar. 


riſon, made priſoners. 


Colonel 
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Colonel Herbert having intelligence thereof, 
1 aſſembled ſome forces in order to recover 
it, and Co] ] L marched againſt it in 'petfon, 
thinking to have taken it by storm; he ſoon got 
poſſeſſion of the town, but unſucceſsfully aſſaulted 
the caſtle, whereupon he left Colonel Ewer, with 
à train of artillery, ſeven companies of foot, and 
four troops of horſe, to proſecute the ſiege; 
when, though the garriſon conſiſted of only one 
hundred and ſixty men, they gallantly defended 
themſelves till their proviſions were exhausted, 
and even then refuſed to ſurrender on aſſurance 
of quarter, hoping to eſcape by means of a boat ; 
but in this they were prevented by the intrepidity 
of a ſoldier in the Parliamentary army, who 
ſwimming acroſs the river with a knife in bx 
teeth, cut looſe and brought away the boat; at 
length, on the 25th of May, the caſtle was ben 
Sir Nicholas Kemiſh and about forty men were 
slain in the ſiege. This was conſidered by the par- 
liament of ſuch: importance, that the captain who 
brought the news was rewarded with gol. and 
the parliament directed, that a letter of thanks 
ſhould be drawn up, and ſent from that houſe 
to Colonel Ewer, and the officers and foldiets 
employed on that ſervice, 
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Anno 1659, here was a royal garriſon, on 22 


following establiſhment, per day: 


5 

Governor, beſides captain 8 pay — 020 
A gunner, at — - 28 
A mattroſſe, at - = — 0 010 
Fire and candle for the r - 0 o 8 
A company of foot, conſisting of a captain, = 
at — - . 
% T＋— „ 8 
Two ſergeants, 1s. 6d. each „ 
Three corporals and one drum, 18. each o 4 o 
Sixty-two ſoldiers at 8d. each FF 
| el, | — 
1 
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HENRY MARTEN. 


( ob 244 — - 


T Ne Nene Particulars of this Charatter, rendered 
memorable from having. been one of .t the Judges of 
King CHARLES I. is here inſerted, for the inform- 
ation of the Reader. 


LEY — 


HENRY MART EN, commonly called Harry 
Marten, was born at Oxford, where his Father, 
Sir Henry Marten, then lived, a Doctor of Civil 
Law, ſucceſſively Judge of the Admiralty, and 
Dean of the Arches; and, in 1624, Judge of the 
Prerogative; and 1628, ſerved in Parliament as a 
Burgeſs for the univerſity of Oxford. Henry, at 
fifteen, was entered a Gentlemen Commoner of 
Univerſity College; where, giving proofs of preg- 
nant Parts, had the degree of A. B. conferred 
on him in the Year 1619. He afterwards went 
into one of the Inns of Court, and then travel- 
led into France. In the Year 1640, before the 
Death of his Father, who was Lord of the Manor 


of Longworth, and poſſeſſed conſiderable Eſtates 
It] Q in 
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in Berkſhire, he was elected one of the Knights in 
Parliament for that County; and in the War that 
ſoon after deſolated the Kingdom, he fided with 
the Parliament ; and when the King was van- 
quiſhed, and brought to Trial, Harry Marten ſat 
as one of his Judges. 


After the Reſtoration.” he was called to an Ac- 
count; but his Life was ſpar ed, becauſe he came 
in upon the Proclamation of Surrender ; yet his 
eſtate was ſequeſtered, and himſelf impriſoned for 
Life in Chepſtow Caſtle, where he died ſuddenly, 
while at Dinner (as reported by Anthony Wood), 
in the Year” 1680, aged Seventy-eight, and was bu- 
ried in the Church of St. Mary, in Chepſtow, on 
the gth Day of September, 1680. The following 
is a true Copy of his Epitaph, ſaid to be written 
by himſelf, by way of Acroſtic, and which was 
taken from his Tomb- Stone, before the Letters 
were obliterated by people constantly walking 
over it; and which I well remember to have ſeen 
lie flat on the Ground in the narrow Paſſage 
leading from the Middle Aile into the North Aile, 
and exactly oppoſite to the Reading Deſk. 


D 2 HERE 


HERE SEPTEMBER THE NINTH 
Was BurD © 
A TRUE ENGLISHMAN. 
Who, in BrnxsnmE, was well known 
\ To love his country's freedom bove his own; 
But being immured full twenty year, 
Had time to write, as doth appear, 


HIS EPITAPH. _ 


H ere or elſewhere (all's one to you—to me) 
E earth, air, or water, gripes my ghoſtly duſt, 
N one knows how ſoon to be by fire ſet free: 
Reader, if you an oft-try'd rule will truſt, 
Y ovu'll gladly do and ſuffer what you muſt. 


My time was ſpent in ſerving you and you, 
A nd death's my pay, it ſeems, and welcome too : 
Revenge deſtroying but itſelf, while I 
Jo birds of prey leave my old cage and fly. 
E xamples preach to the eye, Care then mine ſays, 
N ot hoy you end, but how you ſpend, your days. 
| Norx, from © The Guide to Chxrsrow, &c. by Water.” 
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SOME years afterwards, a clergyman ſucceeded 
to the living of Chepſtow, who (probably with 
more zeal than humanity) ordered Marten's corpſe 
to be taken up from the place of its interment,- 
and depoſited in ſome obſcure part of the chancel, 
declaring, ** That the church, of which he had 
«+ the care, ſhould not be disgraced by the body. f a. 
© Regicide :” which order was accordingly obeyed-. 


But to mark how careful the beſt of us ought'to 
be in giving way to political animoſity, however 
ſincere in our good wiſhes, at the death of the 
above clergyman, a moſt ſevere epitaph was given 
about,----his name affording opportunity to pun 
with----and which has been ſhewn to the Writer: 
but honoured as he has been with ſuch marks of 
kindneſs from many families in Chepſtow, he 
would be ſorry in wounding the feelings of a rela- 
tive by the publication. It is the characteriſtic of 
a great mind to dwell with pleaſure upon virtues, 
and where vices appear to draw a veil over them.* 

Lord 


Dx. Jonnsox, in his admirable life of Savacr, makes a fine 
* remark, He ſays, If miſery be the effect of virtue, it ought to 
be reyerenced---if of ill fortune, to be pitied---and if of vice, not 
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Lord Bolingbroke being aſked, How many faults 
the great Duke of Marlborough had? calmly replied, 
He was wy fo wah a man 1. 1280 forgot n alk 


+ 


/Fe or wen year . his SIR Ain 
was denied the attendance of his family; during 
which time, an anceſtor of Mrs. Williams (who 
lies in the Caſtle), and another woman were the 
perſons who waited on him. Afterwards, his two 
daughters were admitted, who continued with 
him during the zemainder of bis life. 


5 . ; ö 4 ; 
14 
21 * 


— tobe inſulted, RY it is . it itſelf a puniſhment a 
« quate to the crime by which it was produced: And the humanity 


of that man can deſerye no panegyric, who is capable of reproach- | 
* "YE criminal in the wary of * ee * | 


THE 
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THE CHURCH, 


Was. formerly a an alien priory, of Benedictine 
monks, to the abbey of Cormeil, in Normandy, as 
early as K. Stephen's reign. It was dedicated to St. 

ary, and ſeiſed by the Crown, but reſtored 
1 Henry IV. Edward IV. in 2d, year of his reign, 
granted it to the college called God's Houſe, in 
Cambridge ; but that grant ſeems not to have 
taken effect, becauſe * here was a, priory till the 


Diſſolution, when it had three Religious, , and was 


valued, according to Dugdale, at 321. per annum, 
and to Speed at 321. 4s. per annum, 


Though there is a place not far from Chepſtow named Strighal, 
yet the monaſteries of Strigule and Chepſtow ſeem to have been the ſame ; 
for that in the ancient valuations where Strigule is valued, there is no 
mention of Chepſtow; and in the late valuations where Chepſtow is 
valued; there is no mention of Strigule. Nor is there any mention of 


Chepſtow amongſt all the donations to Cormeil ; but Striguil with its 


appurtenances, is thereto given. The founder of Tintern Abbey is 
called, in Leland's Itinerary, ** Dom. de Stroghil alias Chepſtow. And 
Jam informed that Chepſtow is called Striguile in old writings, and that 
the manor court is held by that name now. 


Leland ſays, This priory was a cell to Bermondſey. But among the 
repriſes in the valuation in the Firſt Fruit's office, there is no rent or 
penſion, by way of acknowledgment, to Bermondſey. 

The 
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The circular arches of the nave, ſupported by 
ſquare maſſive pillars, remain entire within the 
church; but thoſe of the ancient choir and of the 
croſs ile, are only to be traced by their founda- 
tions on the outſide of it. The entrance of the 
Weſt front is by a large and finely proportioned 
arch of Norman architecture, which is profuſely 
decorated with the receding pillars, and various 
mouldings, peculiar to that people, and which 
remains in fingular preſervation. 


The preſent INCUMBENT is 
_ THE REVEREND Mr. SEYS.. 


{ 
| 
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'Fi ve Miles from Chepſtow, l 


hh the Road from Chepftow to Cardiff, and other Parts 
of South Wales. Fre | 


n th. th. 
— — 


n 
— 


THIS was a conſiderable ſtation in the time of 
the Romans; it ſtands on a gentle elevation, and 
was: fortified by that people with a ſtrong wall, 
incloſing a large ſquare. At preſent it is a mi- 
ſerable village, and had nothing, till lately, to 
manifeſt its former greatneſs, excepting here and 
there ſome long fragments of the ancient walls. 
The great turnpike road to Cardiff paſſes throu gh 
the centre of it. 


In the month of July 1777, the ſervants of 
Mr. Lewis of Chepſtow, on planting an orchard 
within the ſouth weſt angle of the old walls, were 
accidentally interrupted in their work, by their 
tools ſtriking on the platform of a Moſaic pavement, 
which lay about two feet below ihe preſent ſur- 
face of the foil, | | 


E 1 
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The proprietor, Mr. LEWIS, with a laudable 

ſpirit, immediately ordered the whole of it to be 
cleared, and erected a ſtone building over the 
pavement, as a. ſecurity againſt the idle and 
plundering, curiofity of the common people. By 
theſe means all the parts are in the utmoſt preſer- 
vation, and, which neglected, the curious might, 
probably, -have heard of the diſcovery of this 
fingular remain, and of its deſtruction, at one 
and the ſame inſtant of time. 


This pavement is in length 21 feet 6 inches, 
and in breadth 18 feet 4 inches. A border, 
edged with the Greek ſcroll and fret, ſurrounds the 
whole; but on the north fide, this - border is 
conſiderably wider (being upwards of three feet) 
than on the others. This was deſigned for the 
purpoſe of reducing and confining the circles 
within a regular ſquare. Theſe circles are about 
three feet in diameter; they are enriched with 
various and elegant ornaments, and are ſeparated 
n end. ther by equal intery als. 


The pieces of which the pavement is compoſed, 
are nearly ſquare; the breadth of them is about 


the ſize of a common die; they conſiſt of the 
following 
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following colours, blue, white, yellow, and red; 
the firſt and ſecond are of en, the other two 
are of terra cotta, | 


By a ahi mixture of theſe ſeveral colours, | 


the whole pattern is as ſtrongly marked, as i could 
have deen on canvas with __ colou rs. | 


The original level is perlecly 8 and 
ſcarcely a ſtone is miſſing from it. If we conſider 
this uncommon preſervation, added to the exact- 
neſs and elegance of the compoſition, I ſhall not 
be afraid to aſſert, that this antiquity need not 
yield the palm to any teſſelated work, that has been 
diſcovered either on this or on the other ſide of 
the Alpes. In my own opinion, it is equal to thoſe 
beautiful pavements, which are ſo carefully pre- 
ſerved in the palace of the king of Naples, at 
Portici. 


It may require ſome difficulty to aſcertain the 
building, to which this teſſelated floor could be- 
long. There were no walls, nor foundation of 
walls around it. The only viſible piece of wall is 
at the ſouth weſt angle, which breaks into the 
pavement, and extends itſelf about .8 feet along 
| | E 2 the 
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the ſouth ſide.“ This is three feet wide, and 
had ſo much the appearance of a bank or ſteps to 
a bath, that I ſhould have concluded it to have 
been fo, if traces of any other foundations could 
have ſupported the conjecture. It might poſſibly 
have been the floor of a tempie, as we may 
reaſonably conſider it as too coſtly an ornament 
for a private building. | 


We may, with leſs difficulty, perhaps, deter- 
mine the zra in 'which this pavement was formed, 
than the uſe for which it was formed. 


Agricola, according to Tacitus, was the firſt 

| Roman general, who endeavoured to ſoften the 
manners of the Britains, by the introduction of 
baths, temples, porticos, and other luxurious 
elegances, and he probably gained more by theſe 
arts over the minds of our rude ancestors than 
by his ſword. 


Agricola commanded in Britain during the reign 
of the Emperor Titus, and about five or fix years 


This wall was, perhaps, erected ſome centuries after the pavement 
lay concealed in rubbiſh, and the builder of it might not have had 
the curioſity of purſuing the teſſelated work, part of which ke de- 
ſtroyed, in digging the foundations for it, | 

during 
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s that of Domitian. In that period, the 
polite arts were in their flouriſhing state, and as 
we cannot conceive that this antiquity could take 
its riſe, at a time when thoſe arts became dege- 
nerated, we may naturally conclude, that the age 


of it may be dated from between the years of 
Christ 79 and 86. 


The country around Carnwent Is pleaſantly 
encloſed, and towards CarrLEON the views are 
extenſive and fine. 


N, B. Several poyemarils have at different pe- 
riods been diſcovered at CaxRwW EN, and a re- 
preſentation of part of one, ſomething ſimilar to 
the above deſcribed, is given in the fifth volume 


of the Archeologia, Page 58, 


Wyndham's T our tro M.shire and Wales. . 1781 I, 
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| 'PLEASING AND INTERESTING, 
DESCRIPTION AND COMPARISON 


OF THE RIVERS 


SEVERN and WY E, 


Which add 50. much to the Beauty and Advantage of 
this Part of the Kingdom. 


SEVERN. 


This noble river, called by the Britons Havren, 
| the Romans Sabrina, and the Engliſh Severn, 
riſes out of a high mountain in Montgomeryſhire, 
called Plinlimmon; after having received the 
waters of ſeven ſmall streams it enters Shrop- 
ſhire, and being joined by ſeveral brooks, at 
length reaches Welch Pool; being in the ſpace of 
20 miles, become from a ſlender filver ſtream, a 
very deep and copious river, and is navigable 
trom thence to its mouth. From Welch Pool it 
proceeds by the ſplendid and populous town of 
Shrewſbury, then runs ſouth-eaſt to Bridgenorth ; 
and from thence declining still more to the ſouth, 
enters 
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enters Worcesterſhire, and proceeds to Bewdley. 


Swelled with concurring streams, it traverſes this 
county entirely, and having watered, amongst 
others, Worcester and Upton, it paſſes forward 
to Glocesterſhire, and rolls to nen from 
mat county, it travels 9 and meeting all 
with freſh acceſſions of waters, grows to ſuch a 
fize, as to be stiled the Severn Sea, pouring its tide, 
after a progreſs of more than 130 miles, into the 
Bristol Channel - Ahn + o65) 0 5 5 
b 2 W E. II. 121 if 1} 10 

This river makes but an inconſiderable figure 
in compariſon with the Severn. It riſes on Plim- 
limmon hill, and running S. E. divides the counties 
of Radnor and Brecknock ;' then croſſes Hereford- 
ſhire, paſſes by Hereford, and turning directly 8. 


runs by Roſs and Monmouth, and. falls into the 


Sou of the Severn” below e i i 0 


IT is a ſingular cirquanſigjioe;s that within a 
quarter of a mile of the well-head of the Wye, 
ariſes the Severn. The two ſprings are nearly 
alike ; but the fortunes of rivers, like thoſe of 


men, are owing to yarious little circumſtances, of 
which 
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| of their courſe: The Severn meeting with. a track 
| of ground, rifing on the right, ſoon after it leaves 
Plinlimmon, receives a puſh towards the north- 
eaſt. In this direction it continues its courſe to 
Shrewſbury. There it meets another obſtruction, 
which turns it as far to the ſouth-eaſt. After- 
wards ſtill meeting with favourable opportunies, 
it ſucceſsfully improves them; inlarging it's circle; 
ſweeping from one country to another; receiving 
large acceſſions every where of wealth and gran- 


ocean as an arm of the ſea. 


In the mean 5 the Wyk, meeting wich no 
particular opportunities of any conſequence to 
| improve its fortunes, never makes any figure as 
[ a capital river: and at length becomes ſubſervient 
d. that very Severn, whoſe birth and early ſetting 
out in life, were exactly ſimilar to it's own. | 
Between theſe two rivers is comprehended a 
diſtri, conſiſting of great part of the counties of 
Montgomery, Radnor, Salop, Worceſter, Here- 
ford; and Gloceſter. Of the laſt county, merely 
that beautiful portion is incloſed which forms the 
foreſt of Dean. 


which they take the advantage in the catly part 


deur; till at length with a full tide, it enters the 


6 
BEA CHL Ev. 
THE OLD PASSAGE: 


1s about three miles from Chepſtow, the road 
leading through an agreeable neck of land, waſtied 
on each ſide either by the Severn or the Wye. 


The houſe is pleaſantly fituated on the Beach, 
and commands a fine view of the oppoſite country, 
whoſe numerous villages, greatly enhance the 
beauty of the ſcene; 

Within theſe few months the proprietor, Mr.“ 
Rogers, has fitted up the houſe in the moſt elegant 
manner, and made ſuch improvements, as muſt 
undoubtedly reward him, as well as pleaſe the 
traveller. | 


The paſlage houſe on the 4 ſhore is called 
AvusT, or Ausr CLIVE: and is diſtant about eleven 
miles from BRISTOL. 


The road from hence communicating with that 
which leads from the Nxw Pass ACE, about a mile 
and a half from Aus, a ſketch of it will be given 
from the former place to Briſtol. 


my 
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IS diſtant about ive _ * ane on 
the right is a fine view of Caldicot caſtle, which 
is the ſhell of an old Norman tortreſs, but e 
nothing curious in its remains. 


This house is equally pleaſantly ſituated, and 


commands nearly the ſame views, as the houſe 
above. | 


Since the eſtabliſhment of a mail 3 * 7 AE 
London to Milford Haven, (which paſſes through 
Swanſea, and the moſt beautiful parts. of South 
Wales), and of the packets from thence to,Cork 
and Waterford, this place has become .of con- 
ſiderable note. 


* What perſon that has ſeen a Continent Diligence, but muſt ſmile at 
the compariſon of it with one of our Mail Coaches? A vehicle as large 
as à broad wheel waggon, with ſeats all round for 8 inſide paſſengers, 
[PRETTY GENTLEMEN with their HEADS in NIGHT cars, and tied with 
coloured ribbons]; drawn by 6 or 8 heavy black ſtallions, ſuch as are 
uſed in the drays in London, with 2 poſtilions, ſmacking their whips 
all the way they go; moving at the rate of 5 miles an hour! This 
very elegant carriage was formerly dignified (according to the pom- 
pous faſhion of the French), with the title of the Posrx RovarLe. 


To 
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To Mr. Parmter many parts of the kingdom 
are indebted (and none more than South Wales), 
for the daily and ſpeedy intercourſe opened with 
the metropolis by his plan. At this place, every 
attention is paid to the Mail paſſengers. As ſoon - 
as the coach arrives, a light failing boat is ready, 
to convey: them to the oppoſite ſhore ; and if it 
proves calm weather, they are rowed over. The 
Briſtol mail is brought down to the landing place, 
when the company are taken up, and the coach. 
proceeds on its journey, without the ſmalleſt loſs 
of time, 


For want of proper knowledge when to paſs, 
many people suffer great delay at these houses; the 
following information may, in general, prevent _— 
' inconvenience. 


Endeavour to learn when it is nigh water at the 
paſſage you mean to croſs at, and if you are there 
half an hour [better an hour] * that time, you 
are certain of going over. 

T he above was told me by the Maſter of the boats. 

The Mail Coach from Milford and Swanſea ar- 
rives at the New Paſſage every morning, about 
10 oclock, and at Briſtol at 2 in the afternoon. 
| Leaves Bristol every afternoon at half past two. 

F 2 Mr. 
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Mr. GCIL PIN 


Having included this place in his Tour, any, remark 
from his pen is loo valuable ta be omitted. 


FROM Newport as we approached the paſſage 
over the Briſtol Channel, the views of it became 


ſtill more intereſting. On the right, we left the 


magnificent ruins of Caldicot caſtle ; and arrived at 
the ferry-houſe, about three in the afternoon, 
where we were ſo fortunate as to find the boat 
preparing to ſet ſail. It had attempted to croſs 
at high water, in the morning: but alter toiling 
three hours againſt the wind, it was obliged to 
put back, This. afforded another opportunity, 


when the water was at ebb : for the boat can pals 


only at the two extremes of the tide, 


e had ſcarce alighted at the ferry-houſe, 
when we heard the boatman winding his horn 
from the beach, about a quarter of a mile below, 
as a ſignal to bring down the horſes. When they 
were all embarked, the horn ſounded again for 


the paſſengers. A very multifarious company 


aſſembled ; and a miſerable walk we had to the 
boat through Hludge ; ; and over ſhelving and 


ſlippery 
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ſlippery: rocks. When we got to it, we found 
eleven horſes on board, and above thirty people: 
and our chaiſe (which we had intended to convert 
into a: cabin during the voyage) Jung into the 
ſhrouds, 


The tides are uncommonly rapid in this channel ; 
and when a brisk wind happens to blow in a con- 


trary direction, the waters are very rough. The 
boats too are often ill-managed ; for what is done 


repeatedly is often done careleſsly. A Britiſh 
admiral, I have heard, who had lived much at 


ſea, riding up to one of theſe ferries, with an 


intention to paſs over, and obſerving the boat, as 
ſhe was working acroſs the Channel from the 
other ſide, he declared he durſt not truſt him- 
ſelf ' to the ſeamanſhip of ſuch fellows as ma- 
naged her; and turning his horſe, went round by 
Gloceſter,* 

A gentleman gave me the following account of 
the loſs of an open boat, in this paſſage, from 
the obſtinacy of a paſſenger, 


* That's not a bad ſtory. The country was a few years ago Rs” 
with LEE SHORES, and of an admiral waiting till the next morning to 
fight his adverſary :----we preſume this couracEous ſailor was an officer 
of that ſchool. Had he swam His HORSE ACROSsS, inſtead of turning from 


it, what a capital figure he would have made in anecdote! R 
Sudden exclamation of a Stranger who took up Gilpin in my houſe. 


The 
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The wind was rough, and a perſon on board 
loſt his hat; which floated away in a contrary 
direction. He begged the waterman to turn round 
to recover it; but the waterman told him, it was 
as much as their lives were worth to attempt it. 
On which the paſſenger, who ſeemed to be a 
tradeſman, ſtarted up, feized the helm, and ſwore 
the fellow ſhould return. In the ſtruggle the helm 


got a wrong twiſt, and the boat instantly filled and 


went to the bottom. It appeared afterwards that 
the hat was a hat of value; for the owner had 
ſecreted ſeveral bills in the lining of it. 


For en however, we found the paſſage 
only a diſagreeable one: and if there was any 
danger, we ſaw it not. 


As our chaiſe could not be landed till the tide 
flowed up the beach, we were obliged to wait at 
the ferry houſe. Our windows overlooked the 
channel, and the Welſh-coast, which ſeen from a 
higher stand, became now a woody and beautiful 
distance 
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From the Ferry Houſe to Bristol, the views are- 


amuſing, The first ſcene preſented to us, was a 
ſpacious lawn, about a mile in diameter, the area 
of which was flat; and the boundary a grand, 
woody bank; adorned with towers and villas, 


standing either boldly near the top; or d in 


woody receſſes near the bottom. 


When we left the plain, the cou e us 
into ſhady lanes, winding round woody eminences; 
one of which was crowned with an artificial caſtle; 
The caſtle indeed, which conſiſted of one tower, 
might have been better imagined : the effect hows 
ever was good, tho' the object was paltry. 


About three miles on this ſide of Briſtol, we 
had a grand view of riſing country. It confiſted 
of a pleaſing mixture of wood, and lawn: the 
parts were large: and the houſes and villages 
ſcattered in good proportion. The whole when we 
ſaw it, was overſpread with a purpliſh tint, which, 
as the objects were ſo near, we could not account 
for; but it united all the parts together in very 
pleaſing harmony. 


The approach to Briſtol is ds and the en- 
virons every where ſhew the neigbourhood of an 
opulent city ; tho' the city itſelf lay concealed, till 

we 
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-we entered it. For a conſiderable way, the road 
led between ſtone walls, which bounded the 
the fields on each ſide. This boundary, tho' of 
all others the moſt unpleaſing, is yet proper as 
you approach a great town: it is a kind of Comets 
ing thread. FEI 

The narrowneſs of the port of Bristol, which is 
formed by the banks of the river, is very striking. 


it might be called a dry harbour, notwithstanding 


the river: for the veſſels, when the tide ebbs, 
lie on an ouzy bed, in a deep channel. The re- 
turning tide lifts them to the height of the wharfs. 
It exhibits of courſe none of thoſe beautiful wind- 
ing ſhores, which often adorn. an estuary. The 
PORT of BRISTOL was probably first formed, 
when veſſels, afraid of being cut from their har- 
bours by corſairs, ran up My. into the e 
for ſecurity. 

The country around BRISTOL 3 Is beautiful; 
tho we had not time to examine it. The ſcenery 
about the Hot-wells is in a great degree pictureſque. 
The river is cooped between two high hills ; both 
of which are adorned with a rich profuſion of rock, 
wood, and verdure. Between theſe hills stands 

the pump-room, cloſe to the river; and every 
ſhip, that fails into Bristol, fails under its windows, 
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Mr. SHIERCLIFFE, © 


BOOKSELLER, BRISTOL, 

Having  publi iſhed an excellent account of whatever is 
worth the ſtranger's notice in that city, we would 
not attempt'a taſk which he has executed So well ; but 
refer the traveller to the Book, which will «may 
nm his 10 i 


— 


We return again to CAEPSTOW, in order 


to accompany the T raveller 


A thence to GLOCESTER. 


WE now* took the Gloceſter road, over the 


lofty bridge at Chepſtow, whoſe planks, on which 
our horſes hoofs reſounded, are contrived to 
eſcape the violence of floods, by floating in a 
limited ſpace; but this rarely happens at fo 
immenſe an height as 70 feet. From the hill 
beyond, we command a delightful view of the 
town and caſtle, Continuing thro' ſeveral ſmall 
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villages, the wide Severn rolling on our right, 
we came to Lidney Park, 'a good cld ſeat of one 
of the Bathurſt family, ſituate on the edge of 


THE FOREST OF DEAN... 
"This Foreſt either obtained its name from Dean 


a market a town, lowly ſituated within its limits, 
(which word is of Saxon origin, ſignifying a dale 


or woody valley, whence probably comes the word 


den in Engliſh), or elſe from Arden, by rejecting 
the firſt ſyllable, which the Gauls and Britains 
formerly uſed for a wood. It was formerly ſo thick 
with trees, and ſo dark and terrible in its ſhades 
and by-ways, that it rendered the inhabitants 
barbarous, and emboldened them to commit many 
outrages. | 


The foil is various, but mostly favourable to the 
growth of the oak, which was once ſo conſiderable 


that it is ſaid to have been part of the instructions 


of the Spaniſh Armada to destroy it, but of late 
years the numerous iron furnaces hereabouts have 
much destroyed it. The whole Forest of more than 
23.520 acres, which is extra parochial, is divided 
into ſix walks, or parts, known by their reſpec- 


tive Lodges; viz. King's Lodge, York Lodge, 


Worceſter 
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Worceſter Lodge, Danby Lodge, Herbert Lodge, 
and Latimer Lodge. St. Briavel's Castle, which | 
was once very ſtrong and large, but is now in | | 
ruins, gives name to one of the Hundreds, and 
ſerves chiefly as a priſon for offenders againſt the 
laws of the foreſt. The privileges are very exten- 
five; the free miners claim a right of digging iron 
ore, and coal; alſo to cut timber neceſtay to 
carry on their works. A gold mine was dis- 
covered in the year 1700, at a viilage called FTaya- 
ton, on the northern borders of the foreit, of 
which a leaſe was granted to ſome refiners, who 
extracted ſome gold from the ore, but did not | 
continue the work, the quantity of gold being 10 
ſmall as not to anſwer the expence of ſeparation. | 
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A little beyond we paſsed the village of Liduey, 
and another iron furnace belonging to T. and b. 
Pidcock, Esquires, of the Plaits, near Stourbridge, 
Worceſterſhire. A long ſpout ſurnorted by pil- 
lars acroſs the road, conveys water from the opro- 
ſite hill to move the great wheel of theſe wot ks. 
The next aſcent on this road commands a mot 
delightful view over this bandfome tpire, down. 
the liquid ęexpance of Severn, many miles. 
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Sir John Winter, during the civil war in Charles 


the firſt's time, garriſonned his houſe at Lidney, 


for the king; from whence, in conjunction with 


Lord Herbert, who commanded for the king about 


Monmouth and Ragland, he frequently alarmed 
Maſſey, the governor of Gloceſter ; but after the 
blockade of that city was raiſed by the Earl of 


Eſſex, the King's affairs daily declined in Gloceſter- 


ſhire, and Sir John was driven from his houſe at 


Lidney, and being cloſely purſued by Cromwell's 
Troops over Tidenham Chace, he was, in order to 
ſave himſelf, compelled to ride down the Lancot 
cliffs, and being at that time high water in the 


Wye, he croſſed over on horſe-back into Mon- 
mouthſhire, and thus miraculouſly” effected his 
eſcape. He returned to Lidney after this, demo- 
liſhed his houſe there as not tenable, and joined 


the King's army, until the battle of Naſeby, which 


gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the King's affairs, 


From LIDNEY, 


The roads became ſteep and rough to a great 
degree; nothing but ſome pleaſant views towards 
the water could make them bearable. ' Hereford- 


ſhire is in bad repute, and not without reaſon, 


for its roads; but compared with this, they are 
really 
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really good. We arrived at Newnham to dinner, 
an ancient ſmall town, pleaſingly ſituated near the 
river; our inn, the Bear, ſtands cloſe to the 

paſſage to Newport, and all the great roads to 
Bath, Briſtol, &c. From hence we enjoyed a 

pleaſing view of the oppoſite hills, Bird-lip, Robin 

Hood, and thoſe about Ruxmore, in the cloathing 

country. t 


In the; evening; which was very fine, - we 
purſued. our cqurſe thro* Weſtbury, ſo large a 
pariſh; in Camden's time, as to be reputed above 
20 miles in compaſs; here we ſaw. a, fine ſtone 
manſion, with formal, old gardens, and pieces of 
water, belonging to Mr. Colcheſter, heir of Sir 
Duncombe Colcheſter, who married the daughter 
of Sir John Maynard, Knight, owner of Gunners- 
bury. The road being now, level and excellent, 
we arrived at GrocesTER without much further 
obſervation, This city was built by the Romans, 
and made a ſtation to curb the Silures, the braveſt 
and moſt powerful of all the Britons. It derives 
its name. from Caer Glow, which fignifies a fair 
city, a name certainly not now improper, as its 
four principal ſtreets meeting in the centre are 
both ſpacious and well built. Its ſituation is in 

one 
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one of the richeſt vales known, a continuation of 
the noble Eveſham. 
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WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY, 
Thus describes it, in his book ** De Pontificibus.” 


«© THE Vale of Gloceſter is ſo called from its 
« chief city. The ſoil yields plenty of corn and 
«-fruit (in ſome places, by the natural richneſs 
« of the ground; in others, by the diligence of 
« the countryman) ; enough to excite the idleſt 
perſon to take pains, when it repays his labour 
with the increaſe of an nundred fold. 


Here you may behold high-ways and public 
« roads full of fruit trees, not planted, but gro- 
« ing naturally. The earth bears fruit of its own 
accord, much exceeding others both in taſte and 
* beauty, many ſorts of which continue freſh the 
« year round, and ſerve the owner till he is ſup- 
„ plied by a new increaſe. | 


No county in England has ſo many or ſo good 
« yineyards as this: cither for fertility, orthe 
«« ſweetneſs of the grape. The vine has in it no un- 


«© pleaſant arte or eagerneſs; and is little inferior 
66 tO 
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„ to the French in ſweetneſs. The villages are 
very thick, the churches handſome, and the 
„ towns populous and many.” In a fimilar ſtrain 
he continues his praiſe of the noble river the Se- 
vern, „than which there is not any in the land 
that has a broader channel, ſwifter ſtream, or 
greater plenty of fiſh,” &c. Theſe vineyards have 
nothing left but the places named from them; 
viz. one on a hill by Overbridge near Gloceſter, 
and another near Tewkesbury. 


[Thus far the Sensible and entertaining Mr. Shaw.] 
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OBJECTS. 
Worthy the Stranger S Notice, - at Gloceſter, 
: The Cathedral. 
( Esteemed one 51 the —_ pieces A ann in the 
.* kingdom. . 
In which, among many other monuments, that to the 
memory of Mrs. Morley ſhould be geen. 
The New County Gaol. 
A moſt extenſive and Superb building. 
The four fine Streets ; 
Called Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South, Gates, 
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„„ . Publiſhed, 
70 [ According to the Plan of this Part) 


85 knee T6 Shillitigs, neatly dene up in Blue Paper, 
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Also, preparing for publication, 
4 Descriptive Account of Ragland Caſtle; 
From new materials, and local information. 


„To which will bs added, 
1 — Caftte, Oc. Sc. 
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By CHARLES HEATH, Printer, Monmouth. 
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